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I. 


THE  ‘  CRAFTSMAN  ?  ON  CHESS:  LEWIS  ROU 

[‘Notes  and  Queries,  ’  9th  Series,  vol.  X,  no.  238,  July  19,  1902,  pp.  41-43].  1 


1.  In  its  number  (376)  for  15  September,  1733,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  political  journal,  the  Craftsman — the  chief  contributors  to 
which  were  Bolingbroke,  William  Pulteney,  Nicholas  Amhurst 
(the  managing  editor),  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Ches¬ 
terfield — published  a  paper  styled,  in  its  introduction,  ‘  A 
Short  Essay  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  ’  It  had,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  an  undertone  of  Toryism,  but  was  set  oft’ by  a  more 
or  less  allegorical  display  of  words  and  phrases  drawn  from 
the  technical  vocabulary  of  chess.  It  was  signed  1 R.  ’  That 
this  signature  throws  no  certain  light  on  the  authorship  of 
articles  to  which  it  is  affixed  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Walter 
Sichel  in  the  recently  published  (London  1902)  second  part  of 
his  ‘  Bolingbroke  and  his  Times  *  (pp.  248-54) j  but  the  au¬ 
thor’s  analysis  of  the  Craftsman’ s  contents,  of  great  value  in 
respect  to  so  many  contributions,  does  not  include  this  essay, 
although  the  statement  is  made  that  11  the  greater  portion  of 
those  signed  1  R.  ’  are  by  Bolingbroke.  ”  In  an  obliging  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  private  inquiry,  Mr.  Sichel  says,  however,  that 
u  Bolingbroke  contributed  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  Craftsman 
in  1733,  ”  and  that  u  there  is  no  trace  of  his  ever  having  been 
a  chessplayer;  ”  while,  in  regard  to  the  essay  on  chess,  he 

1  With  slight  changes  and  additions  by  the  author. 
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adds:  u  At  all  events,  I  feel  pretty  sure  tliat  its  author  was 
not  Bolingbroke.  ”  The  Craftsman  paper  was  reprinted  the 
same  year  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (iii.  473-4).  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  list  of  names  we  have  cited  includes 
that  of  the  author  of  the  u  short  essay  5  ”  not  one  of  those 
mentioned  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  a  chess-player  j 
and  Gay,  in  particular,  is  excluded  by  the  date  of  his  death 
(December  1732).  Any  suggestions  which  may  help  to  identify 
the  essay’s  writer  are  greatly  desired. 

2.  Almost  immedicutely  after  its  publication  appeared  a  pam¬ 
phlet  in  reply  to  the  essay.  It  wtas  dated  (21  September)  from 
Slaughter’s  Coffee-house,  which  was  then,  as  it  long  continued 
to  be,  the  principal  London  resort  of  British  and  foreign  chess¬ 
players.  Its  title  was :  *  A  Letter  to  the  Craftsman  on  the 
Game  of  Chess,  occasioned  by  his  Paper  on  the  Fifteentli  of 
this  Month  5  ’  it  was  likewise  to  some  extent  political  (Whig) 
in  character,  though  assuming  its  main  object  to  be  criticism 
and  correction  of  the  chess  language  employed  by  the  Crafts¬ 
man’s  contributor.  This  pamphlet  has  usually  been  ascribed 
to  Lord  (John)  Hervey,  a  well-known  London  figure,  at  one 
time  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  friend  of  (‘  Cicero  ’)  Middleton,  the 
object  of  Horace  Walpole’s  odium,  but  especially  remembered 
as  the  husband  of  the  attractive  and  intellectual  Lady  (‘  Molly  ’) 
Hervey.  Is  there  any  real  ground  for  this  ascription1?  Lord 
Hervey,  a  few  months  before,  had  prefixed  a  dedication  (ad¬ 
dressed  u  to  the  patrons  of  the  Craftsman  ”)  to  another  pam¬ 
phlet,  1  Sedition  and  Defamation  Display’d,  ’  in  which  he  had 
ruthlessly  assailed  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  an  act  which  had 
led  (25  January,  1731)  to  a  rather  harmless  duel  between  the 
former  and  Hervey.  Have  not  the  two  pamphlets  been  con¬ 
founded?  Did  Hervey  ever  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  the 
chess  tractate? 

3.  In  the  year  subsequent  to  its  appearance,  this  rejoinder 
fell  into  the  hands  of  William  Cosby,  then  Governor  of  New 
York,  who  showed  it  to  a  resident  of  that  colony  noted  for 
his  ability  at  chess.  This  was  the  Rev.  Lewis  Rou  (as  he 
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signed  liis  name — though  some  of  his  contemporaries  speak  of 
him  as  1  Louis  Roux  ’),  pastor,  from  1710  to  his  death,  of  the 
most  important  Huguenot  church  in  America,  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  educated  at  Leyden,  but  born  at  Paris,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Jean  Ron,  was  an  11  avocat  au  parlement,  ”  an  influen¬ 
tial  Protestant,  and  an  historical  writer  of  ability,  becoming, 
after  and  during  his  enforced  exile,  official  interpreter  to  the 
Dutch  States-general.  Obedient,  as  it  appears,  to  a  request 
from  the  Governor,  Rou  penned  a  response  to  the  brochure  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  1  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Letter  to  the 
Craftsman  on  the  Game  of  Chess  occasioned  by  his  Paper 
of  the  15th  of  Sept.,  1733,  and  dated  from  Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house  Sept.  21.  ’  In  this  reply  the  author  paid  no 
heed  to  politics,  but  devoted  himself  to  pointing  out  “  the  sev¬ 
eral  mistakes,  errors,  or  blunders  committed  ”  by  the  pam¬ 
phlet’s  anonymous  author.  This  he  does  with  the  authority  of 
a  connoisseur,  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  acquaintance,  for 
the  place  and  time,  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  game, 
no  little  familiarity  with  the  classics,  and  some  knowledge  of 
Spanish  and  Hebrew.  His  style  not  infrequently  betrays  the 
hand  of  the  foreigner,  but  is,  nevertheless,  clear,  precise,  and 
trenchant.  This  slight  but  interesting  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  colonial  letters  was  never  printed.  Ron’s  original  man¬ 
uscript  existed  at  New  York  as  late  as  1858,  in  the  latter 
part  of  which  year  it  was  borrowed  by  the  present  writer  from 
Dr.  George  Henry  Moore,  at  that  time  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  afterwards  of  the  Lenox  Library — 
to  whom  it  had  been  temporarily  lent  by  its  (uow  unknown) 
owner.  After  a  small  part  of  it  had  been  copied,  and  some 
notes  made  on  other  portions,  the  manuscript  was  duly  re¬ 
turned  to  Dr.  Moore,  since  which  event  nobody  seems  to  have 
seen  it  or  heard  of  it.  Several  years  after  Dr.  Moore’s  death, 
search  was  made  for  it  in  the  two  public  libraries  which  had 
been  under  his  control,  but  without  avail.  Dr.  Moore’s  pri¬ 
vate  collections  were  scattered  by  auction ;  singularly  enough 
they  included  a  brief  autographic  manuscript  by  Rou,  but  of 
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an  earlier  date  and  on  a  different  theme.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  some  one  of  the  numerous  Transatlantic  readers  of L  N.  &  Q.  ’ 
may  have  something  to  say  concerning  the  later  history  or  final 
fate  of  Rou’s  missing  book*? 

4.  The  sought-for  manuscript  is  a  thin  quarto  of  twenty -four 
closely  written  pages,  and  is  divided  into  seventeen  short, 
numbered  chapters  or  sections.  It  opens  with  the  title,  as 
already  given,  which  is  directly  followed  by  a  dedicatory  epistle 
u  To  his  Excellency,  William  Cosby,  Esq.,  Captain-General 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Provinces  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Territories  thereon  depending, 
in  America,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  and  Colonel  in  his 
Majesty’s  Army,  ”  occupying  nearly  or  quite  a  page,  signed 
u  Lewis  Rou,  ”  and  dated  u  New  York,  ye  13th,  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1734.  ”  At  the  end  of  the  essay  is  a  second  date,  u  Ye 
Xlth  Decemb.  1734.  ”  The  ninth  section  (pp.  22-3)  commen¬ 
ces  thus  (the  citation  from  the  author  he  is  criticizing  itali¬ 
cized)  :  u  I  had  almost  pass’d  by  what  the  author  says  here 
about  the  Check-mate  given  in  two  or  three  moves  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Game ,  when  the  King  seems  in  full  prosperity ,  &e.  ” 
After  further  quotation  Rou  says  :  u  I  suppose  he  means  here 
the  Schollars-mate ,  or  what  we  call  among  the  French  the 
Shepherds -mate,  VKschee  et  mat  du  Berger ,  ”  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  explain  correctly,  showing  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
London  pamphleteer. 

5.  The  neatly  and  clearly  copied  manuscript,  as  it  is  remem¬ 
bered,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  completed  work,  which  had 
received  its  final  emendations  and  was  ready  for  the  printer  j 
but  its  author  must  have  felt  the  impossibility  of  issuing  such 
a  treatise,  at  that  period,  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  As  he  evidently  took  no  little  pride  in  his  production, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  while  retaining  one  copy  for  himself 
(very  likely  the  one  described,  which,  it  is  believed,  continued 
for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants) ,  the  re¬ 
verend  writer  may  have  made  another  for  presentation  to  the 
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dedicatee,  who  was,  of  course,  politically  and  socially,  the 
foremost  personage  of  the  colony.  Governor  Cosby,  who  was 
of  the  distinguished  Irish  family  of  Cosby  of  Stradbally,  died 
at  New  York,  10  March,  1736,  less  than  fifteen  months  after 
the  date  of  Rou’s  dedication.  What  became  of  his  books,  pa¬ 
pers,  and  correspondence?  The  object  of  this  query  is  to 
ascertain  whether  Rou’s  work — his  own  copy  having  disap¬ 
peared — may  not  be  restored  to  American  literature  through 
an  examination  of  the  Cosby  or  other  family  archives.  William 
Cosby,  who  had  been  previously  (1731)  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands, 1  left  a  widow  (Grace,  sister  of  George  Montagu,  Earl 
of  Halifax),  two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  The  widow,  soon 
after  her  husband’s  death,  returned  to  England,  surviving  until 
1767  ;  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  she  joined  her  elder  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  had  recently  (about  the  beginning  of  1733)  es¬ 
poused  at  New  York  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy  (died  1741),  sec- 

1  An  American  historian  says  that  Cosby  came  to  New  York  from 
Minorca,  and  implies  that  he  had  been  governor  of  that  island,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  English.  But  the  Gentleman’ 8  Magazine 
(I.,  p.  175)  states  that  in  April  1731  “The  Hon.  Col.  Cosby  was 
appointed  general  and  governour  in  and  over  his  Majesty’s  Leward 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  ”  and  subsequently  (November  1731, 
I.,  p.  501)  alludes  to  his  appointment  as  “  governour  and  vice- 
admiral  of  New  York.  ”  A  more  formal  announcement  is  made 
soon  after  (January  1832,  H.,  p.  587):  “  Col.  Cosby,  late  Governour 
of  the  Leward  Islands,  appointed  Capitain  Generel  and  Governour 
of  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  ”  The  explanation  may  he  that 
he  went  from  the  Balearic  Isles  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  his  stay  was  very  brief.  His  two  sons  were  named 
William  and  Henry.  Possibly  the  commander  Cosby  of  H.  M.  ship 
Amazon,  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  at  Gosport  in  April  1746, 
for  failure  to  enter  Brest  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  acquitted, 
was  the  governor’s  younger  son.  He  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  ship  of  war  Centaur,  on  board  of  which  he 
visited  New  York  in  December  1753,  in  which  year,  however,  his 
death  is  chronicled. 
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ond  son  of  the  second  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  became  the  third  Duke  of  Grafton. 
This  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzroy  married,  secondly,  James  Jeffries 
(of  whom  nothing  further  is  known),  and  died  December  21, 
1788.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Governor  Cosby,  the  elder  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  the  younger  a  captain  in  the  navy  (died  1753) , 
both  apparently  unmarried.  His  younger  daughter,  Grace,  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Murray  of  New  York,  in  which  city 
she  doubtless  remained.  What  is  known  of  this  Mr.  Murray, 
and  are  any  of  his  descendants  jiving?  One  of  his  name,  who 
stood  in  rather  close  political  relations  to  Governor  Cosby,  is 
described  in  a  contemporary  account  as  u  the  senior  counsel 
at  the  bar  ”  of  New  York,  and  was  apparently  a  member  of 
the  governor’s  council  as  late  as  1758.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Alexander,  an  elder  brother  of  William  Cosby,  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  (under  his  brother-in-law,  Governor 
Richard  Phillips) ;  that  this  brother  likewise  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters ;  and  that  he  also  died  (1743)  while  holding  his 
colonial  office,  his  second  son,  Phillips  Cosby,  succeeding  ul¬ 
timately  to  the  headship  of  the  family  and  the  possession  of 
Stradbally  Hall.  Ron  himself  had  a  family  of  fifteen  children, 
of  whom  five  (owing  in  large  part  to  an  epidemic)  died  very 
young.  His  daughter  Marie  Elizabeth  married  William  Richard, 
while  another,  Denise  Marie,  wedded  John  Harrison }  the  two 
husbands  were  presumably  American,  but  they  have  not  been 
traced.  His  eldest  surviving  son,  Louis,  went  early  to  Cura§oa; 
to  him  his  father  bequeathed  u  my  old  French  Bible  in  two 
large  volumes  in  folio,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1516,  ”  and  di¬ 
rected  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  an  heirloom.  Of  the 
life  of  this  son  we  have  no  subsequent  account,  and  no  notice 
of  the  place  or  date  of  his  demise. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Governor  Cosby’s  transcript  of 
Rou’s  dissertation — if,  indeed,  such  ever  existed — may  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  various  individuals,  and  have  found 
its  resting-place  in  England,  Ireland,  or  in  two  different  re¬ 
gions  of  America.  It  should  be  remarked  that  Rou’s  tract 
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has  a  certain  bibliographical  interest  as  the  earliest  composi¬ 
tion  on  chess  (perhaps  even  as  containing  the  first  mention 
of  the  game)  emanating  from  the  Western  continent — preced¬ 
ing  Dr.  Franklin’s  1 2  Morals  of  Chess  ’  by  more  than  half  a 
century. 

W.  F. 

Reform  Club,  London. 


II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COMMENTS. 


1.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (press-mark  1418,  f.  23) 

a  pamphlet,  stated  on  its  title-page  to  be  the  work  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  1  Monsieur  B . s,  ’  entitled  ‘  An  historical  view  of  the 

principles....  of  the  political  writers  in  Great  Britain....  also 
the  names  and  characters  of  the  authours  of  the  Craftsman  ’ 
(London  1740),  but  its  contents  do  not  throw  any  light  on 
the  authorship  of  the  chess  essay ;  nor  do  the  dictionaries  of 
anonyms  and  pseudonyms  elucidate  the  personality  of  i  Mon¬ 
sieur  B . s.  ’ 

2.  Slaughter’s  Colfee-house,  sometimes  styled  Old  Slaughter’s 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  rival  of  a  like  name,  which  was 
opened  in  the  same  street,  stood,  for  several  decades,  in  the 
still  existing  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  It  was  frequented  by  at 
least  three  or  four  generations  of  chess-players,  among  them 
being  some,  if  not  all  of  the  leading  English  practitioners  and 
not  a  few  of  the  eminent  devotees  of  the  continent,  who  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  these  may  be  especially  mentioned  Robert  Spencer,  fourth 
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earl  of  Sunderland  (d.  1729)  1  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin  (1678- 
1766)  who,  if  they  were  not  habitues,  doubtless  figured  as 
occasional  observers  or  participants  of  the  more  noted  chess 
events  which  transpired  under  its  roof;  Joseph  Bertin,  whose 
once  noted  work,  1  The  Noble  Game  of  Chess  ’  (London  1735) 
was,  according  to  its  title-page,  u  sold  only  at  Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  ”  and  the  Huguenot  exile, 
Abraham  de  Moivre  (1667-1754) — the  remarkable  mathema¬ 
tician,  who  was,  through  all  his  active  life,  the  esteemed 
friend  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  the  latter  of  whom  used  often 
to  drag  him  from  his  desultory  occupations  at  'Slaughter’s  to 
the  fulfilment  of  more  serious  and  more  erudite  duties.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  u  Doctrine  of  Chances,  ” 
still  regarded  as  a  mathematical  classic,  and  of  one  of  the 
earliest  modern  studies  on  the  u  Knight’s  Tour;  ”  for  his 
high  scientific  attainments  he  received  from  Cambridge  in  1737 
‘  per  literas  regias  ’  its  mastership  in  arts.  For  the  final 
thirty  years  of  his  old  age  De  Moivre  lived  mostly  on  the 
petty  sums  he  gained  in  explaining,  to  the  more  curious  vis¬ 
itors  of  Slaughter’s,  the  mysteries  of  mathematical  and  chess 
problems.  Perhaps  he,  or  Bertin,  or  [both,  may  have  been 
consulted  by  Lord  John  Hervey.  It  has  been  thought  that 
a  man  of  far  more  eminence  in  the  history  of  chess,  Alexan¬ 
der  Cunningham  (d.  1730),  was  also  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  He  was  one  of  two  famous  contempo¬ 
rary  Scotchmen,  who  bore  precisely  the  same  name,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  incidents  of  their  lives  have  been 
greatly  confused,  and  have  given  rise  to  much  debate  and  to 
many  attempts  to  separate  clearly  the  events  and  actions  of 
their  two  existences  from  each  other:  but  it  can  hardly  be 

1  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  chess-playing  lord 
Sunderland  was  the  third  (or  great)  earl,  who  died  in  1722,  or  the 
fourth,  who  bore  the  title  between  that  year  and  1729.  The  latter 
was  called,  before  his  accession  as  peer,  1  lord  Spencer,  ’  which 
makes  the  matter  still  more  uncertain. 
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said  that  this  literary  and  historical  puzzle  has  been  even  yet 
wholly  and  satisfactorily  unriddled.  Our  chess-player  was  a 
critic  in  the  domain  of  Latin  letters,  successfully  rivalling 
Bentley  in  that  field,  and  an  able  student  of  the  civil  law 
— of  which  he  was  for  several  years  a  professor  at  Edinburgh — 
producing  a  judicious  and  accurate  edition  of  the  4  Pandects;  ’ 
he  has  been  styled  the  L  civilian,  ’  or  the  ‘  scholar  and  jurist,  ’ 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  i  alter  ego,  ’  who  is  known 
as  the  1  historian.  ’  In  1700  he  was  mentioned  by  one  of 
his  compatriots  as  the  best  chess-player  in  Europe,  while 
Leibnitz,  his  friend  and  correspondent,  more  than  once  al¬ 
ludes  to  his  surpassing  skill  at  the  chessboard.  He  received  a 
degree  at  Leyden,  and  passed  all  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
at  the  capital  of  Holland.  The  latest  and  best  accounts  of 
the  two  namesakes  are  in  the  1  Dictionary  of  National  Bio¬ 
graphy,  ’  but  even  its  statements  have  to  be  accepted  with 
some  caution  (is  it  quite  certain,  for  instance,  that  any  earl 
of  Sunderland,  either  before  or  after  his  accession  to  the  peer¬ 
age,  was  minister  at  the  Hague?).  The  1  Dictionary  ’  thus 
characterizes  the  celebrated  chess-man:  11  But  it  was  rather 
as  a  chess-player  than  as  a  scholar  that  he  was  famous  at 
the  Hague ;  in  this  quality  he  was  visited  by  great  chess¬ 
players  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  intimate  with  all 
the  English  ambassadors  at  the  Hague,  especially  with  Lord 
Sunderland,  about  whom  and  his  chess-playing  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  some  curious  anecdotes  are  told.  ”  It  is  in  the  pages 
of  Bertin  that  the  peculiar  opening  devised  by  Cunningham 
is  first  illustrated ;  it  is  there  simply  styled  the  1  three  pawns 
gambit. 1  Stamma  (1745)  is  the  earliest  to  give  it  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  name,  saying  in  his  preface  (p.  XXVII) :  u  There  is 
another  gambett  where  three  pawns  are  given  away ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  called  the  three  pawns  or  Cunningham’s  Gambett 
from  the  supposed  inventor ;  ”  he  was  imitated  by  Fhilidor 
(1749),  and  the  name  thus  became  an  enduring  part  of  chess 
nomenclature.  It  is  believed  that  the  match  or  series  of  games 
played  between  the  two  foreign  chess  writers  just  mentioned, 
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took  place  at  Slaughter’s.  Still  another  chess  zealot  connected 
his  name  with  the  old  coffee-house.  This  was  Sir  Abraham 
Janssen,  baronet  (d.  Paris  1765),  whom  Philidor  looked  upon 
as  the  first  English  practitioner  of  his  day,  and  who  received 
from  the  French  master  merely  the  odds  of  the  pawn  for  the 
move;  Count  Briihl,  when  residing  at  London,  declared 
Janssen  to  be  u  the  best  player  this  country  has  produced.  ” 
We  have  thus  glanced  at  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house  to  indicate,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  why  its  name 
appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  Hervey  pamphlet,  as  on  that 
of  the  treatise  by  Bertin.  Slaughter’s  was  in  1770  super¬ 
seded,  as  the  gathering-place  of  London  chess-players,  by  the 
Salopian  Coffee-house,  but  in  1774,  under  the  influence  of  Phil¬ 
idor,  the  first  English  chess- club  was  formed,  housing  itself 
in  St.  James’s  Street.  As  well  as  can  be  learned  1  Old  Slaugh¬ 
ter’s  ’  had  a  continuous  existence,  from  its  establishment  by 
Thomas  Slaughter  in  1692  to  1843-4,  when  the  building  it 
had  so  long  occupied  was  demolished.  Whether  the  chess¬ 
players,  who  are  said  above  to  have  deserted  it  in  1770,  ever 
returned  to  it  we  do  not  know.  The  Salopian  is  described, 
in  one  of  the  histories  of  London,  as  u  a  coffee-house  and 
tavern  in  Charing  Cross,  still  carried  on  in  1804.  ” 

3.  The  only  testimony  as  to  the  existence  and  character  of 
the  1  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  letter  to  the  Craftsman  on 
the  Ghrne  of  Chess  ’  by  Lewis  Rou,  other  than  the  account 
given  of  it  by  the  present  writer  (if  we  except  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  indirect  and  indefinite  reference  to  it  by  Mr.  Moore) 
is  a  plain  allusion  to  it  in  the  eighteenth  century  not  very 
long  after  Mr.  Rou’s  death.  This  was  in  a  series  of  1  Letters 
on  Smith’s  History  of  New-  York  ’  by  Cadwallader  Colden,  a 
prominent  New-Yorker.  The  passage  was  discovered  by  Dr.  G-. 
H.  Moore,  when  engaged  in  preparing  those  critical  ‘  Letters  ’ 
for  the  press,  just  after  he  had  lent  the  Rou  manuscript  to 
the  writer ;  and  he  kindly  hastened  to  communicate  the  1  find  ’ 
to  one  who,  as  he  knew,  would  be  interested  in  it.  His  letter 
gives  the  whole  portion  of  the  text  relating  to  Rou.  Colden 
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maintains  that  Smith,  in  his  ‘  History,  7  treats  Eon  with  injus¬ 
tice.  The  critic  of  Smith  first  takes  up  the  account  of  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  once  occurred  (1724-5)  between  Ron  and  the 
majority  of  his  congregation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  assist¬ 
ant-pastor  Moulinars,  with  a  minority  of  the  church’s  mem¬ 
bers,  on  the  other.  The  historian  asserts  that  Rou  was  u  a 
man  of  learning,  but  proud,  pleasurable  and  passionate.  77 
Colden  comments  on  this  by  saying  j  u  I  knew  Mr.  Rou,  and 
I  never  heard  him  reproached  with  any  immorality.  He  was 
bookish,  and,  as  such  men  frequently  are,  peevish,  and  had 
nothing  of  the  courtly,  polite  Frenchman.  The  game  of  Chess 
was  the  only  amusement  he  toolc,  and  perhaps  was  too  fond  of 
it.  It  was  said  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  it.  77  The  ‘  trea¬ 
tise  7  here  mentioned  could  only  be  the  1  Critical  Remarks.  7 
The  letters  of  Cadwallader  Colden  were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Moore — some  nine  years  after  he  had  seen  and 
had  in  his  possession  the  Rou  chess  manuscript.  They  will 
be  found  in  the  i  Collections  7  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  for  1868  (in  which  see  p.  209).  The  manuscript  by  Rou 
included  in  the  sale  catalogue  (no.  1835)  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore’s 
collections  (1894)  relates  to  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  reverend  pastor  and  a  portion  of  his  church,  and  is  en¬ 
tered  as  ‘  A  3rd  Memorial....  remarks  upon  ye  answer....  of 
ye  French  consistory  to  the  Petition  7  etc. ;  it  is  dated  1725, 
and  is  signed  1  Lewis  Rou.  7  It  was  a  folio  in  form  contain¬ 
ing  thirteen  pages.  The  auctioneers,  having  consulted  tlieir 
books,  state  that  this  manuscript  was  withdrawn  from  the  sale 
by  the  order  of  Dr.  Moore’s  executors,  but  of  its  further  his¬ 
tory  they  are,  of  course,  ignorant.  This  may  mean  that  the 
manuscript  did  not  properly  belong  to  Dr.  Moore’s  estate. 
Was  it  possibly  also  lent  to  Dr.  Moore  by  the  owner  of  the 
chess  manuscript,  who,  as  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Rou,  or  in  some 
other  way,  had  come  into  possession  of  these  two  relics  of 
the  Huguenot  pastor?  Who  were  the  executors  of  Dr.  Moore? 

4.  As  to  other  manuscript  works  by  Mr.  Rou,  a  number  of 
such  were  owned  until  his  death  in  1861  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
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Anthon,  rector  and  historian  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  New  York, 
which  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  Dr.  Anthon  must  have  been  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Dr.  Moore,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society.  How  or  when  these  volumes  of  the  writings  of  Rou 
reached  his  book-shelves  has  not  been  ascertained.  Appar¬ 
ently  all  of  them  were  ultimately  acquired  by  Mr.  Theodorus 
Bailey  Myers,  a  life-long  resident  of  New  York  city,  in  which 
he  was  born  (1821)  and  died  (1888),  being  a  well  known  col¬ 
lector  of  valuable  letters,  journals,  and  books,  many  of  which 
related  to  New  York;  he  was  an  active  member  of  u  various 
scientific  and  social  societies.  ”  His  valuable  library  (3,029 
books  and  1,688  pamphlets)  was  presented,  in  February  1900, 
by  Mrs.  Myers,  Mrs.  Mason  and  Mrs.  James,  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  to  what  has  now  become  the  Lenox  branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Mr.  Myers  had  been  per¬ 
haps  a  pupil,  perhaps  a  parishioner  of  Dr.  Anthon;  it  is 
understood  that  he  was  likewise  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Moore, 
and  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society.  In  the  description 
of  the  important  addition  thus  made  to  the  collections  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  (see  its  Bulletin  for  March,  and 
particularly  for  April,  1900)  the  Rou  portion  is  set  down  as 
u  three  thick  volumes  of  the  manuscript  sermons  and  poems 
of  Louis  Rou,  minister  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
New  York  city,  dated  from  1711  to  1750”  that  is,  from  the 
year  of  their  author’s  arrival  in  New  York  to  the  year  of  his 
death.  The  present  librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library  obligingly 
states  that  one  of  these  volumes  contains  an  undated  note 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Myers,  saying  that  u  These  vol¬ 
umes  were  for  many  years  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Anthon,  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s,  from  whose  estate  they  were 
obtained  by  T.  B.  M.  ”  Of  course  many  questions  spring  to 
the  lips  in  relation  to  these  Lenox  volumes.  Did  they  come 
into  Dr.  Anthon’s  hands  by  heritage  ?  If  so,  why  is  not  the 
chess  manuscript  with  them1?  Do  the  volumes,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  contain  any  mention  of  chess?  Do  they  comprise  any 
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letters  from  or  to  Bon,  any  diary  or  portion  of  one,  any  allu¬ 
sions  to  Governor  Cosby  or  to  members  of  his  family*?  Are 
the  1  poems  ’  hymns  or  secular  verse,  or  both?  What  is  the 
language  of  these  writings,  French  or  English?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  show  in  whose  hands  the  volumes  were,  at  any  date, 
before  they  reached  those  of  Dr.  Anthon  ?  Are  there  any  no¬ 
tices  relating  to  Bou’s  family?  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
some  at  least  of  the  still  living  near  relatives  and  heirs  of 
Dr.  Anthon,  of  Mr.  Myers,  and  of  Dr.  Moore  assert  that  they 
do  not  remember  seeing  or  hearing  of  Bou’s  chess  treatise, 
which,  considering  its  small  size  and  its  apparently  unimpor¬ 
tant  aspect  and  character  to  those  not  interested  in  chess,  is 
possibly  not  surprising,  even  if  we  suppose  that  it  had  ever 
belonged  to  any  of  the  families  referred  to.  Another  thing 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  if  the  chess  work  had 
at  one  period  been  with  the  other  manuscripts  on  Dr.  Anthon’s 
shelves,  it  might  have  been  lost  or  mislaid — perhaps  while 
lent — before  the  larger  written  volumes  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Myers ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  had  it  accompanied 
the  other  volumes  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Myers  it  might  have 
disappeared  before  the  deposit  of  the  Myers  treasures  in  the 
Lenox  Library.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember  that — con¬ 
sidering  the  use  of  the  word  1  estate  ’  in  the  note  to  which 
the  initials  of  Mr.  Myers  are  appended — he  could  hardly  have 
acquired  the  Bon  writings  from  Dr.  Anthon  until  after  the 
latter’s  death  (1861).  As  the  present  writer  examined  the 
chess  tractate  in  1858-9  Mr.  Myers  could  not  well  have  been 
the  person  who  lent  it  to  Dr.  Moore,  although  he  might 
ultimately  have  become  its  possessor. 

5.  It  is,  as  will  be  easily  understood,  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  manuscript  seen  and  described  by  the  writer  of 
these  notes,  was  Bou’s  own  copy,  falling,  at  his  death,  into 
the  hands  of  some  member  of  his  family,  or,  perhaps,  even 
before  that  date,  into  those  of  some  chess-playing  friend,  or 
whether  it  was  a  copy  of  the  original  prepared  by  the  author 
for  Governor  Cosby,  and  passing  subsequently  into  the  pos- 
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session  of  some  member  of  Ms  family.  In  the  former  case, 
its  most  likely  course  would  be  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
other  manuscripts  of  Rou  j  it,  as  well  as  they,  might  have  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  any  of  Rou’s  children,  in  which  case, 
so  far  as  we  can  surmise,  the  search  would  have  to  be  made 
both  atCura§oa  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  But  we  have 
seen  how  very  little  is  known  of  Rou’s  descendants.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  Rou  was  survived  by  his  wife,  who  had 
borne  him  so  many  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  other  case, 
that  is,  if  we  consider  that  the  manuscript  known  to  have 
been  in  New  York  city  in  1858-9  was  a  copy  of  the  original, 
presented  by  the  author  to  the  dedicatee,  then  it  could  hardly 
have  remained  in  that  city  except  it  had  been  left  with  Mrs.  Grace 
Murray,  the  younger  daughter  of  Governor  Cosby.  As  has  been 
hinted,  the  only  Murray  known  to  the  writer  who  could  have 
been  her  husband,  was  the  distinguished  member  of  the  New 
York  bar,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  province’s  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  at  any  rate  until  1758,  and  might,  therefore,  not 
have  been  too  old  to  become — say  about  1735 — the  husband 
of  Grace  Cosby  (or  could  it  have  been  another  Murray,  but 
of  the* same  family1?).  Yet  frequently  as  Murray  is  mentioned 
in  William  Smith’s  1  History  of  New  York,  ’  his  Christian  name 
is  never  given.  Then  again  the  copy  of  which  we  are  assum¬ 
ing  the  existence,  might  have  been  carried  to  England  by 
Mrs.  Cosby.  We  know  that  she  lived  for  more  than  thirty 
years  afterwards,  but  we  do  not  know  where  she  passed  that 
long  period,  whether  in  her  husband’s  old  home  at  Stradbally 
Hall,  or  with  her  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzroy,  subse¬ 
quently  Mrs.  James  Jeffreys,  or  with  one  of  her  sons,  or  pos¬ 
sibly,  during  the  latest  years  of  her  life,  with  her  grandson, 
the  most  renowned  of  the  dukes  of  Grafton,  who,  at  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  was  prime  minister  of  England,  showing 
himself,  in  general,  the  true  servant  of  his  country  as  well 
as  the  friend  of  her  largest  colony  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  whose  seventy-five  years  of  life  terminated 
in  1811.  As  he,  like  the  dukes  of  Grafton  of  to-day,  had 
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many  residences,  and  as  we  know  very  little  about  the  abiding- 
places  of  either  the  military  or  the  naval  son  of  Mrs.  Cosby, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  held  of  search  for  the  supposititious 
Cosby  copy  would  be  indeed  wide  and  varied. 

6.  Of  course  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  date  of  the 
old  French  Bible  said  to  have  been  willed  by  Rou,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Huguenot  usage,  to  his  oldest  surviving  son  Louis. 
The  Rev.  A.  Y.  Wittmeyer,  the  present  occupant  of  Ron’s  pul¬ 
pit,  to  whom  we  owe  the  statement,  seems  to  recognize  this 
fact,  for  he  follows  the  date  of  the  Bible  (1516)  by  an  interro¬ 
gation  mark.  No  French  version  of  the  Scriptures  appeared 
at  Lyons  in  the  year  mentioned.  The  old  paraphrased  abridg¬ 
ment  (the  Bible  historiee  as  it  was  entitled)  of  Macho  and 
Farget,  was  printed  in  two  folio  volumes  at  Lyons,  by  the 
very  early  printer  Bartholomieu  Buyer,  before  1480 ;  and  the 
first  complete  version  proper,  by  Guyard  des  Moulins,  after 
its  original  issue  at  Paris  about  1510,  was  reprinted  at  Lyons 
by  the  printer,  Pierre  Bailly,  in  1521.  It  was  perhaps  this 
edition  which  Rou  owned  and  prized.  The  better  translation 
of  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan  (first  given  to  the  world  at  Neuchatel 
in  1535)  was  re-issued  at  Lyons,  from  the  noted  press  of  Jean 
de  Tournes,  in  1551,  and  other  folio  editions  followed  it  in 
the  same  city  in  1556,  1580  and  1582 — but  were  any  of  these 
last  in  two  volumes  1  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Bible 
of  Rou  may  yet  turn  up  in  Curayoa. 

7.  A  more  extended  description  of  the  lost  manuscript  of 
Rou’s  1  Critical  Remarks,  ’  including  the  dedicatory  letter  in 
full,  with  one  or  two  extracts  from  other  sections,  is  to  be 
found  in  (  The  Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Congress  ’ 
published  in  1859  both  in  New  York  and  London  (pp.  340-345). 


Postscript.  —  It  perhaps  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
each  volume  of  The  Craftsman  bears  the  name  of  Caleb 
IF  Anvers  as  editor.  This  was  the  pseudonym  of  Nicholas 
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Amhurst,  whose  services  had  been  secured  by  Bolingbroke 
and  Pulteney  as  i  standing  editor  ’  (what  we  now  style  ‘  ma¬ 
naging  editor  ’).  Amhurst  had  previously  been  expelled  from 
Oxford,  partly  for  his  general  misconduct,  partly,  it  may  be, 
on  account  of  his  free-thinking  ideas,  but  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  vituperative  ability,  which  made  him  a  valuable 
agent  of  the  Tory  politicians  of  the  period.  Besides  the 
work  he  did  on  The  Craftsman ,  he  published  a  few  thin  vol¬ 
umes — verse,  essays  attacking  the  Oxford  authorities,  tracts — 
but  none  of  them  indicate  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
chess. 


